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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 


Tue Nature oF Treason. The immense advance of scien- 
tific knowledge, and of the techniques to make it effective, 
has tragically extended the territory of betrayal. The 
details of an atomic bomb can be handed over on a park 
bench in a few minutes of time, and the history we know 
is changed. So enormous now are the consequences of treason 
that a sense of helplessness can blunt a moral judgment: the 
traitor can seem to be merely hastening a destruction that 
is inherent in the ungoverned power of the technicians. 
Much recent discussion of the treacheries of atomic scientists 
—Nunn May, Fuchs, Pontecorvo—has reflected 2 common 
confusion about the nature of conscience. The horror evoked 
by betrayal on this scale, the scale proportionate to a marxist 
view of world politics. should be an enlargement of the 
dismay aroused by the daily distortions of right reason and 
the erroneous conscience that puts them into action. But when 
the sanctions of the natural law that in a Christian tradition 
govern the usual human duties are no longer much 
regarded, it is little wonder that there should be no criterion 
to meet the larger betrayals. To defend the loyalties of man 
as subject to God and to his design for the world he has 
created may appear old-fashioned to the contemporary 
moralist in his new bewilderment, but he has yet to find any 
other way out of his dilemma. 


Tue Wrirter’s Commitment. Of a new novelist, whose 
brilliant but negative genius has won much praise, a critic 
recently wrote: ‘There is nothing he would like more than 
commitment to some as yet undiscovered creed’. The 
obsessional interest of so many writers in the capacity of 
man for evil, expressed as it commonly is with so much 
angry realism, can indeed be the reverse side of the Chris- 
tian judgment: a world without grace. The writer as such 
is not required to be a moralist, and it would be unjust to 
suppose that a serious novelist chooses to write of wickedness 
because it is likely to be more interesting than virtue. The 
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critic’s work grows therefore more urgent. Of books, as 
of so much else besides, it may be said that we get what we 
deserve. And the Christian has the obligation to do more 
than deplore: the values which give dimension and meaning 
to his world are too often a foreign land to men without 
much hope. He is the defender not merely of a closed 
system of moral prohibitions; he is the true interpreter of 
the savage territory that so fascinates writers who have seen 
how hollow were the easy optimisms, but have still to dis- 
cover that evil itself is meaningless unless there be a good— 
and a God—to make its meaning plain. 


FunpAMENTAL Epucation. Among the many projects being 
undertaken by uNneEsco, that of the ‘fundamental educa- 
tion’ of illiterate peoples seems the most ambitious. The 
rapid economic and social development of such areas as 
Tropical Africa and the Far East demands, it is claimed, 
a method of education which will provide ‘the minimum of 
theoretical and practical knowledge necessary for an adequate 
standard of life’. It is intended to precede the formal educa- 
tion of the school, and its methods—direct and active, relat- 
ing to the community as a whole—are to be adapted to the 
needs of adults and children alike. Six regional centres are 
planned (the first is already working in Mexico) where it is 
hoped to train a body of teachers who will return to their 
own countries to establish national centres of such instruc- 
tion. So grandiose a scheme, revealing so plainly, as it may 
seem to do, the secular confidence of our age, has a special 
importance for the Church, entrusted as she is with a divine 
mission to all peoples, and not least to the pagan millions of 
Africa and Asia. The educational work of the Catholic mis- 
sions (embracing as it does in the territories of the uNEsco 
plan more than 40,000 schools, served by 25,000 priests 
and 60,000 religious sisters) is ‘fundamental education’ of 
another order, and the International Catholic Centre for 
co-ordination with unEsco, with offices in Paris, is alive 
to the need of keeping in close touch with a scheme which 
might so easily develop other aims than the reduction of 
illiteracy. 
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NEWMAN’S CAUSE 


H. Francis Davis 


52 HIS year happens to mark a double centenary of 


Newman, that of his Discourses on the Idea of a 
University in Dublin, and that of his Sermon on the 
Second Spring. But we do not need the excuse of a centenary 
to speak about Newman. Rarely, if ever, has it happened in 
the course of history that the interest in a man’s personality 
and appreciation of his importance as a thinker have grown 
so fast and spread to so many countries as has been the case 
since the 1920’s with regard to Newman. Before 1920 his 
was a great name, perhaps the greatest name of the nine- 
teenth century, certainly the greatest since the Reformation 
as a religious thinker; but he had suffered the misfortune 
of being ‘adopted’ by modernists and immanentists, and 
had been so widely misinterpreted by men as brilliant and 
seemingly authoritative as Bremond, that his present trium- 
phal progress must have been unthinkable. In 1929, when 
I presented a thesis to Fribourg University on his Essay on 
Development, many there were who warned me that it was 
a dangerous subject to choose. No less a man than Cardinal 
Lepicier, who incidentally had read Newman widely, had 
uncompromisingly accused him of heresy in the Essay on 
Development and the Grammar of Assent. 1 remember 
thinking I could justify my hardihood by the consideration 
that, where cardinals disagree and neither is condemned, it 
could not be disrespecful to defend one against the other. 
Two books! have recently appeared, the first from France 
containing a full account of Newman’s life and spirituality, 
the second an anthology from Newman’s lectures and 
sketches on humanism in education. 
It is Father Bouyer’s book which has given me the courage 
to give voice to my long-felt desire to raise the question of 


1 Newman; sa vie, sa spiritualité. Par Louis Bouyer (Editions du 
Cerf, 975 francs; London, Blackfriars Publications.) Newman’s 
Idea of a Liberal Education. Edited by Henry Tristram. (Harrap; 
10s. 6d.) 
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Newman’s cause. Naturally any Catholic reviewing his 
claims to be raised to the altar submits in advance to the 
Church’s eventual decision; for it rests with her alone to 
judge the holiness of her children. But she encourages her 
children to bring to the notice of men the faith, loyalty and 
virtues of those among her members who have by their lives 
and works taught others the meaning of God and holiness, 
and inspired them to dedicate themselves to his service. If 
we are to judge by his influence upon others, both during 
his lifetime and since, surely few men’s causes would start 
under better auspices.” Many will say that the matter should 
have been brought forward within thirty years of his death. 
But Newman’s story is unique; and within thirty years of 
his death, it would have been impossible, humanly speaking, 
to pass a fair judgment on either his works or his character. 
At that time, he seemed under the cloud of modernism. On 
the other hand, it is not as though his life and story would 
be forgotten. Will it ever be forgotten, even in its smallest 
details? We know much more of the authentic Newman 
today than any one did either during his life or for many 
years after his death. Mrs Sheed’s book on The Young Mr 
Newman gives us a small idea of the mass of revealing 
materials every day becoming available. He has often been 
attacked; he is still sometimes misunderstood; but those of 
us who have spent a large part of our lifetime in the fas- 
cinating study of one who has done so much to make us 
sincere and to devote us to the grateful service of the 
providence he loved so much, are beginning to feel that we 
can restrain ourselves no longer from making our private 
contribution of homage to one whom, God seems so much to 
have favoured. If we have waited, it has been lest we seem 
to speak too soon. But we find that others, in the new and 
and old world, are finding it difficult to wait longer. 

For many years I have thought that Newman’s influence 
upon the modern world, both within and without the 
Church, was analogous to that exercised by the saints, and 


2 The most recent example of a conversion which started and was 
greatly influenced by Newman was that of Doctor Cornelia de 
Vogel, of the University of Utrecht. It began with her reading of 
his Lectures on Justification. 
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unlike the influence of any purely human greatness. I 
remember a non-Catholic clergyman saying to me some 
twelve years ago that he thought that nothing would do so 
much good to the Catholic Church at the present day as the 
canonisation of Newman. He, like so many others, had 
found his sermons and personal example the greatest inspira- 
tion of his life in the direction of Christian sanctity. Yet 
many of us in the Church, who know better than non- 
Catholics how exacting is the Church’s test of heroic sanctity, 
thought that more time was needed in order to see Newman’s 
character and writings in true perspective. More than any 
character almost in history, details are known over at least 
eighty-five years of his life, so much of it lived both in the 
public eye and in close contact with his relatives and many 
friends. Few of his letters have been destroyed; his 
intimacies, whether to himself or to others, have been kept 
for the world to examine and analyse. Thoughtfulness, con- 
fessions of unworthiness or failure, prayers to the God ever- 
present to his conscience, expressions of annoyance, cries of 
distress, aspirations of abandonment and utter trust in God’s 
providence, protestations of innocence—one might say, 
almost every one of the sentiments of the psalms, which in 
most men would be known only to God, or at most to their 
confessors, can be read in abundance by the trivial reader. 
How difficult it becomes to see the wood for the trees! How 
easily we lose sight of his life of dedication, with deep con- 
sciousness of his unique mission, in the midst of the thousand 
and one details of a busy public and private life, and an 
ever-growing burden of correspondence! Yet I have in- 
creasingly grown in my confidence that God’s providence 
was watching over Newman’s good name and influence in 
the Church in the same way as Newman knew he watched 
over his personal life; and that, just as God had led him 
eventually into the haven of the Church’s highest recogni- 
tion before his death, so he would lead him after death to 
the honours of the altar. 

I do not think that any book as yet produced has done 
so much to depict Newman’s life in its true proportions as 
Father Louis Bouyer’s Newman. The author clearly wishes 
to give his personal vote for Newman’s sanctity, though duly 
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submitting his judgment to that of the Church. He endorses 
Father Przywara’s declaration many years ago that, as St 
Augustine was the great apostle of the early period of the 
Church, and St Thomas of the Middle Ages, so is Newman 
that of modern times. 

Fr Bouyer writes his book on the principle that the child 
is the father of the man. In harmony with this, he spends 
the greater part of it on Newman’s early life, before his 
submission to the universal Church. On the same principle, 
even in the shorter part dealing with the Catholic life, he 
spends many pages on the private journal written while 
Newman was in retreat for his priesthood. Though a small 
book compared with Wilfred Ward’s great monograph, it 
succeeds in giving the reader a fair and proportioned picture 
of Newman’s inner life, from which one may judge the 
accuracy of the author’s judgment. 

Fr Bouyer accepts fully 'Newman’s own estimate of the 
overwhelming importance for his spiritual life of his ‘con- 
version’ at the age of sixteen. Though the evangelicalism of 
Walter Mayers was, as it were, the catalyst which brought 
it about, and though Newman continued to refer to this 
conversion in evangelical terminology, Fr Bouyer rightly 
points out that it was not, strictly speaking, calvinistic or 
even normally ‘evangelical’. It was rather a return to an 
inner sense of the presence of God, and to an implicit trust 
in God’s providence, which he remembered having from his 
earliest childhood—indeed which he thought was normal in 
children—but had lost for a while during a short lapse into 
rationalism at the age of fourteen. This conversion remained 
for the rest of his life, and the presence of God never 
deserted him, with the exception of his second great tempta- 
tion to rationalism during his first years as fellow of Oriel. 

It is this conviction of God’s presence and personal care 
for him which underlies his various expressions of the lone- 
liness of the soul with its Creator and his vivid realisation 
of two beings only, himself and his Creator. Yet it was not 
in any sort of opposition to an equally vivid realisation of 
the reality of the Church and the communion of saints. 

Fr Bouyer shows how Newman’s consciousness of two 
great periods of temptation to unbelief, and the connection 
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of conversion each time with the mercy and providence of 
God, were but concrete signs in his own life of the great 
struggle between the devil and Christ, the world and the 
Church, rationalism and faith, wilfulness and obedience. 
Newman saw his life as a struggle, within his own soul and 
in the world outside, against what he usually called the 
spirit of liberalism in religious belief. There was no other 
way to deal with the enemy than by struggle; and this shows 
us the significance of Newman’s early motto, ‘holiness rather 
than peace’. 

The greatest objection to Newman’s holiness has been 
made on the grounds of his sensitive, some would say 
morbid, temperament. Since when, asks Fr Bouyer, has sanc- 
tity been a matter of temperament? Since when are the 
robust, insensitive, healthy temperaments an exclusive seed- 
ground for sanctity? Surely sanctity consists in merit, and 
merit depends upon what one does with one’s temperament 
under the influence of grace, not upon any natural qualities. 
As far as feelings go, Newman had every reason to labour 
under an almost continuous sense of frustration. whether as 
an Anglican or as a Catholic. It was God’s will that every 
one of his undertakings should seem to be ruined by human 
obstruction and pettiness. It happened with his attempts to 
revive early Christian Catholicism in Oxford in the 30’s, with 
his efforts to establish a Catholic and Christian humanist 
university, with the bishops’? commissioning of a Newman 
translation of the Scriptures, with his efforts to encourage an 
enlightened Catholic lay apostolate, with his desire to set 
up an Oratory to care for the needs of Catholics at the 
universities. We now know that none of his undertakings 
was without its enduring fruit; but how hard it must have 
been for him to see it at the time! A lesser man would 
have lost his faith in God’s providence, or have relinquished 
the struggle to make his life a service for God to mankind. 
He would have lost his practical trust in the divine guidance 
of the Church. Such a course would have made him more 
cynical but less desperate; and, as his cynicism grew, his 
suffering at apparent frustration would have been less. 

But he was content to suffer. Even in his Anglican days, 
he had preached a sermon to show that suffering, not pros- 
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perity, was the promised lot of the Christian; and that the 
very well-being of his audience was a challenge to their 
Christian sincerity. When, humanly speaking, almost 
despairing of the success which seemed to elude him, his 
faith in the Church was greater than ever, he wrote: ‘Let 
me never for an instant forget that Thou hast established 
on earth a kingdom of Thy own, that the Church is Thy 
work, Thy establishment, Thy instrument; that we are 
under Thy rule, Thy laws and Thy eye—that when the 
Church speaks Thou dost speak. Let not familiarity with this 
wonderful truth lead me to be insensible to it—let not the 
weakness of Thy human representatives lead me to forget 
that it is Thou who dost speak and act through them.’ Or 
again, as showing his untarnished love of the Truth, which 
comes to us through the Church, he wrote: ‘I need the 
mind of the Spirit, which is the mind of the Holy Fathers, 
and of the Church, by which I may not only say what they 
say on definite points, but think what they think; in all I 
need to be saved from an originality of thought, which is not 
true if it leads away from Thee.’ How different is the 
attitude shown in these extracts’ from that of a Simone 
Weil, who, for all her admiration of the Church, was not 
able to make the act of faith necessary to see God present in 
unworthy human ministers. 

Fr Bouyer has done a service to us in pointing out the 
great harm done to Newman through omission of passages 
by Anne Mozley from Newman’s autobiographical memoir, 
published in her edition of Newman’s Letters. Some subse- 
quent writers have drawn a false picture of Newman from 
the truncated passages. Thus, from his account of his Sicilian 
illness, she omits the passages where he shows conscious- 
ness of a struggle with the devil, seen by him as attempting 
to ruin the work to which God was calling him. This is the 
point of his often repeated words, a motto for his life, ‘I 
have not sinned against the light’. He has done still further 
service by publishing (with a sympathetic commentary) what 
must be the most touching spiritual testament of Newman’s 
life, namely the private document in which he recorded in 


3 Quoted from his Meditations and Devotions by Ward, Life of 
Newman, vol. ii, 365-6; quoted in French by Bouyer, pp. 428-9. 
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Latin on the eve of his ordination his reasons for doubting 
his worthiness for the priesthood and his unfitness for the 
Oratorian life. This humble and intensely sincere judgment 
on himself is the best refutation of Bremond?s brilliant cari- 
cature. It “is inspired by Newman’s passion for truth and 
honesty, which is the great appeal of his Anglican sermons. 
No devil’s advocate, thinks Fr Bouyer, could discover more 
serious accusations against him than Newman’s pitiless 
psychological insight sees in his own fallen nature. Yet his 
faith and trust see also the workings of God’s providence. 
Though he is forced to admit much that appears good in 
himself, he fears that it is superficial or perhaps merely 
natural. He deplores a strong natural preference for health 
and ease and peace rather than for poverty, annoyances, 
difficulties, disagreements, and bad health. But he is bound 
to admit that he does not approve this preference. He 
believes he would be able to accept God’s will, if God 
ordered for him poverty and difficulties instead of ease and 
plenty. Though conscious of a firm desire to do God’s will, 
he confesses that he often fails in smaller actions. He is 
especially worried at his insufficient appreciation of certain 
Catholic devotions, such as novenas, prayers to gain indul- 
gences and the like, though he admits that he loves the 
Mass, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, rosary, litanies and 
the breviary. He confesses the pain caused to his sensitive- 
ness by small annoyances. He fears he no longer serves God 
with the joy and spontaneity which he possessed in his youth. 

Surely this honest inability to see good in himself, and 
this vivid realisation of the weaknesses to which his tempera- 
ment exposes him, are in the spirit of humility with which 
the saints saw their faults in the light of God’s love and 
purity. Newman never loses for a moment his conviction 
that God is with him, and that, in spite of his imperfections, 
God will support him to the end, when he will pass ax 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 

From the point of view of Newman’s inner life, Fr 
Bouyer’s book must be the most important that has yet 
appeared. He is less concerned with Newman’s works than 
with the history of his soul. He steadily removes one after 
another of the more important misunderstandings. He shows 
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how the decree of the Pope’s infallibility was as much a 
triumph for the attitude of moderation represented by New- 
man as it was for the extreme attitude of Manning. He 
shows us the wisdom and charity of the method of apolo- 
getics which Newman all his life preferred, rather recog- 
nising the sincerity of the non-Catholic and the plausible- 
ness of his case—a case wrong rather by its incompleteness 
than by its positive error. Heresy, he used to say, is right in 
what it affirms, wrong in what it denies. His vocation he 
always felt to be primarily against rationalism; and, though 
he believed firmly that the Catholic Church was the one true 
Church for all, he knew that all were not ready to take that 
step; and he found it impossible to hope for the destruction 
of the Church of England, as long as it saved people from 
unbelief who were not yet ready for Catholicism. The only 
time that he indulged in direct anti-Anglican controversy 
was under the pressure of the Faber party; and he never felt 
that this was the work to which God called him. Merely 
destructive tactics may easily lead people into agnosticism, 
giving them nothing in its place. It is unfortunate that the 
group of Catholics, from whom Newman hoped to build up 
a constructive school of Apologetics, as well as an 
enlightened Catholic literature, though not lacking intelli- 
gence, lacked the reverence for authority and prudence in 
reform, which were so characteristic of Newman. himself. 

We shall look forward to an English translation of Fr 
Bouyer’s excellent book, which should do much to clear the 
way for the introduction of Newman’s cause. 

Fr Tristram’s little book is complementary to that of Fr 
Bouyer. Apart from Newman’s absorbing religious interests, 
one might say that the secondary vocation of his life was 
educational. The two were connected, since Newman firmly 
believed that healthy religion could only exist on a basis 
of healthy nature; and healthy nature in human life 
demanded sound humanistic education. Fr Tristram, in his 
introduction, traces the story of Newman’s struggle in the 
cause of what he called ‘liberal’ education. Its early stage 
was at Oxford, where he was called to take an important 
part in the revival of university studies. The scene of this 
was Oriel, the time the first third of the nineteenth century. 
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He and the Oriel party stood for humanism against the pure 
utilitarianism of the Edinburgh Review. After a lapse of 
several decades, he took the same side in a struggle for 
the Hellenic ideal in the newly founded Catholic univer- 
sity in Dublin. He wished to make Dublin the Oxford 
of the English-speaking Catholic world. He desired to 
enthuse nineteenth-century Ireland with the ideal of being 
a great centre of Catholic culture—not merely Catholic, but 
in the highest degree culture. For him the culture of the 
Catholic should be the best even in the order of culture, 
since the Catholic must as such be a lover of all that is good 
in God’s world, and especially of those human gifts which 
naturally make man most God-like. Liberal culture was the 
culture of the gentleman. In other words, it was not learning 
itself, but the natural ground in which learning will spring 
and flourish. His university was to provide education rather 
than erudition: the latter primarily for the sake of the 
former. 

To illustrate this ideal Fr Tristram gives us two hundred 
pages of happily chosen extracts from Newman’s educationa] 
writings, with short but valuable notes. Since his extracts 
are chosen to illustrate an educational ideal rather than a 
history of education, Fr Tristram makes no comment on the 
historical accuracy of Newman’s statements of fact. New- 
man’s theory of the origin of colleges and university has 
been challenged; but it would seem out of place in a work 
of this nature to discuss such matters, since they hardly 
affect the underlying philosophy. It is well known that 
Newman was disappointed with his fellow-Catholics for 
their insufficient interest in education. It would please him 
to know that the members of the Association which proudly 
bears his name today are anxious to be his disciples in this, 
as in his deeper Christian apostleship. It is in this sphere 
that Newman’s sound Aristotelian common sense comes per- 
haps nearest in its intellectual spirit to that of St Thomas 
Aquinas. He knew as well as Newman that we cannot serve 
God better by neglecting the mind and talents God gave us. 


—— 
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ACTON: THE WAVY LINE 


Joxun Fitzsimons 


HIS year sees the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
at Tegernsee of Lord Acton, and the anniversary 


has been commemorated by the publication of two 
books, one adding to the small collection of Acton’s works 
in book form—now all out of print—and the other an 
analysis of his political philosophy.’ The only work of 
Acton published in his lifetime, apart from occasional essays 
in innumerable reviews both British and foreign, was his 
inaugural lecture, on The Study of History, as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge in 1895. After 
his death, friends and disciples collected various lectures and 
essays into four volumes, and these, together with some 
incomplete collections of letters, are all that has been left 
to us of the man who was acclaimed in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century as being the most erudite in Europe. 
The more welcome then is the book of Essays on Church 
and State which is the first volume of what is to be a com- 
plete edition of Acton’s works. These essays have been 
chosen by Mr Douglas Woodruff, assisted by Mr Roland 
Hill, from Acton’s contributions to those short-lived but 
impressive reviews of the 1860's, The Rambler and the 
Home and Foreign Review, and were all written when 
Acton was in his thirties. To this volume Mr Woodruff 
contributes an introduction whose chief merit is to tell the 
story of these reviews, of how the effort of the laity came 
to grief in its first attempt at a lay apostolate of the Press. 
The age was not propitious for such initiative and the spirit 
of the Syllabus brooded over any suspected temporising 
with the spirit of the age. No attempt is made in this Intro- 
duction to assess Acton’s thought, but one must agree with 
Mr Woodruff’s conclusion that ‘his relevance for the twen- 
tieth century comes from his prophetic preoccupation with 
1 Essays on Church and State. By Lord Acton. (Hollis & Carter; 


30s.). Acton’s Political Philosophy. By G. E. Fasnacht. (Hollis & 
Carter; 21s.) 
B 
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the very questions with which the twentieth century has 
found itself preoccupied. The great objects of his studies in 
history were the moral ends of government, the relation of 
politics to morality.’ Indeed Acton himself, when in his late 
forties, wrote to Mary Gladstone: ‘I have never had any 
contemporaries, but spent years in looking for men wise 
enough to solve the problems that puzzled me, not in 
religion or politics so much as along the wavy line between 
the two’. 

Of all the men he found to help him in the solution of 
these problems there was none who had more influence on 
him than Dr Déllinger, with whom he lived from 1848 to 
1854 while studying at the University of Munich, in lieu 
of the Cambridge forbidden to him because of his Catho- 
licism. (Incidentally one may express the hope that the new 
edition of Acton’s works will include his correspondence 
with Déllinger, with whom he kept up an affectionate and 
grateful connection until his death in 1888.) Through Dél- 
linger he was formed in the scientific school of German 
historians who were personified in Ranke, and from them 
he derived some of the main principles of his subsequent 
writing: scientific and disinterested enquiry, and the con- 
tinuity of the historical process. Archbishop Mathew has 
shown the great formative influence of Burke on the thought 
of Acton, and in Gladstone Acton found a statesman who 
believed that all political questions were at bottom moral 
questions, and so in his enthusiasm Acton was moved to 
describe him as ‘the man who, of all now living, has the 
greatest power of doing good’. His acceptance of the Glad- 
stonian ethic as the climax of the historical process of cen- 
turies would seem to some to show one of a number of weak, 
even blind, spots in Acton’s practical judgment. Where 
W. G. Ward looked for a papal bull to read with his break- 
fast, Acton helped the digestion of his famiiy when staying 
on the Riviera by reading to them at breakfast the latest of 
Gladstone’s perorations. 

However, Acton’s power and his weakness can only be esti- 
mated in terms of his philosophy and here one is faced with 
several difficulties. The first is that Acton never got to the 
point where he actually wrote a systematic treatment of his 
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views. Seated in his library of 40,000 books, he could never 
find the perfect expression of the errors he wished to refute. 
In fact one may apply to him the words that he wrote of his 
master Déllinger: ‘His collections constantly prompted new 
and attractive schemes, but his way was strewn with promise 
unperformed and abandoned for want of concentration. He 
would not write with imperfect materials, and to him the 
materials were always imperfect. Perpetually engaged in 
going over his life and reconsidering his conclusions, he was 
not depressed by unfinished work.’ To his industry many 
hundreds of boxes and folders of manuscript notes preserved 
at Cambridge bear witness. A further difficulty is that Acton 
said that his thought was always in process of evolution, and 
that at times he would say things which might seem incon- 
sistent. For this reason it is not easy to know which is the 
true Acton: is it the Acton of The Rambler days, or the 
Acton of the letters (e.g. to Mary Gladstone), or the Acton 
of the final glory at Cambridge? One must confess that 
Mr Fasnacht* does not help nor justify his claim to have 
made an analysis of Acton’s political philosophy. It is im- 
possible in this book to tell which is Acton and which is 
Fasnacht, what is quotation and what is commentary. In fact 
his method is very like Acton’s own system: a welter, at 
times a confusing welter, of names and opinions in which 
the reader is expected to discern the golden grains of wis- 
dom. 

Acton’s key to the knowledge of history and the keystone 
of his political philosophy is the idea of freedom, its growth 
in history and its realisation in political forms, such as the 


1 Among errors of commission and omission one may note the 
following: (i) Louis Blane did not write the work referred to on 
Heraclitus (p. 185); (ii) There is no mention, not even in the 
chapter on ‘Acton’s relations to other thinkers’, of Donoso Cortes; 
(iii) Mr Fasnacht has made great use of the Acton papers at Cam- 
bridge, as did Professor U. Noacke before him when writing on 
the same subject. It is the more astonishing, then, to find that, 
despite Mr Fasnacht’s acknowledgment of gratitude to Professor 
Noacke in his Preface, he does not list the two most relevant 
works of Noacke in his very comprehensive bibliography, namely 
Geschichtswissenschaft und Wahreit (1935) and Katholizitat und 
Geistesfreiheit (1936). 
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representative systems, the abolition of slavery, the domina- 
tion of public opinion, the security of weaker groups within 
society and freedom of conscience. For all his appreciation 
of St Thomas Aquinas as the first Whig, it remains doubtful 
whether Acton did understand the position of the common 
good as the source of political authority. He had a great 
admiration for Grotius for separating religion and politics 
and as the founder of modern political science. ‘Grotius’, he 
says, ‘founded real political science on the universal principle 
of our subordination to a law of nature, to which all legisla- 
tion must conform, that is to say, the voice of universal 
reason, through which God enlightens the consciences of 
men. Politics are therefore a matter of principle and con- 
science.’ This latter position Acton accepted and took to the 
limits of fanatical obsession. Hence he was prepared to say 
that ‘Liberty is not a gift but an acquisition, not a state of 
rest, but an effort of growth; not a starting point, but a 
result of government; or at least a starting point only as 
an. object—not a datwm, but an aim. Just as the regular 
movements of the heavenly bodies produce the music of the 
spheres, liberty is the result of the principle swwm cuique 
in action.’ Yet at the same time he could say with approval 
that ‘liberal progress aims at a point where the public is 
subject to no restrictions but those of which it feels the 
advantage’. Hence, although these and other statements 


(such as ‘Liberty is not a means to a higher political end. It — 
is itself the highest political end.’) are susceptible of a — 
Christian interpretation, his reliance on and exaltation of — 


Grotius makes one suspicious. Because Grotius did mark 
the break between the great natural law tradition reaching 
from Augustine to the Scholastics and the modern theory of 
natural law. His system of law was based on a rationalist 
and secular hypothesis; it did not need God. This rational- 


ism of Grotius was developed and became dominant in the © 


Age of Reason, and {n this sense Acton cannot be viewed 
as a great European scholar of the Renaissance but as a 
product of the Aufklarung, with an admiration for the 
American Declaration of Independence (he wrote of ‘the 
universal, abstract, ethical character of the American Rights 
of Man’), and for the French Rights of Man. Professor 
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d’Entréves, who has shown the true position of Grotius at 
the parting of the ways, has commented on these two docu- 
ments: ‘The laws of nature are to Jefferson the laws of 
Nature’s God. The French legislators solemnly put them- 
selves “in the presence and under the auspices of the Supreme 
Being”. But Nature’s God or the Supreme Being are no more 
akin to the God Omnipotent of the Creed than Deism is to 
Christianity. What Grotius had set forth as a hypothesis 
had become a thesis. The self-evidence of natural law had 
made the existence of God perfectly superfluous.” 

The wavy line of hypothesis which Grotius drew had 
become an Iron Curtain of division. Acton seems to have 
recognised this when he wrote to Mary Gladstone, ‘There- 
fore, although I fully admit that political Rights proceed 
directly from religious duties, and hold this to be the true 
basis of Liberalism, I do not mean to say that there is no 
other foundation for a system of rights for men who know 
of no relations between man and God’. It may have been 
that Acton was conscious of the ambiguity of liberalism in a 
secular state and that this generated in him an ambivalence 
which prevented him from formulating a political philo- 
sophy, for one must admit that his philosophy was even 
more fragmentary than that of, say, Dilthey. 

His idea of liberty was abstract, continental and non- 
English, but this was balanced by a preoccupation with those 
political institutions which should be a safeguard of liberty; 
and here he showed considerable insights which justify 
praise of his prophetic vision. He foresaw—though he did 
not state them as clearly as his friend and contemporary 
Tocqueville—the dangers of totalitarianism arising from 
modern democratic systems, and his chief praise of Glad- 
stone was that he had preserved England from these 
dangers. His views on federalism, on the dangers inherent 
in the principle of nationality, and on political pluralism, are 
penetrating, advanced and of extreme relevance today. Most 
interesting of all, although he was ‘the only nineteenth- 
century writer who was completely master of the philosophy, 
politics and economics of both his own age and of earlier 
ages also’, he was so aware of the dangers of economic 
2 Natural Law. By A. P. d’Entréves; pp. 52-3. 
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liberalism that he inclined towards socialism. This was based 
on four assumptions that he made: (i) private enterprise 
had failed to solve the problem of distribution; (ii) what 
the poor needed before they could make their political 
power effective was comfort and security; (iii) division of 
power is the condition of liberty; (iv) the right of self- 
government is inherent in all corporations and associations. 
He would have sympathised with Orage, the early G. D. H. 
Cole and other Guild Socialists. 

His greatness ‘in the political field is to be found in these 
insights, and not in the construction of a system, for to the 
extent that he accepted the wavy line as inevitable it was 
impossible for him to provide a new synthesis of those things 
which had been integrated by St Thomas Aquinas and 
divided by Grotius. As a historian he was one of the great 
luminaries of the Whig intellectual tradition, recalling to 
his fellow Catholics (notably in the essay on ‘The Catholic 
Press’ reprinted in the Essays on Church and State) the 
necessity of facing scientific fact, that ‘authority can only 
condemn error; its vitality is not destroyed until it is re- 
futed’. The Cambridge Modern History is more than a 
monument to its architect, it is also a symbol of his great- 
ness and of his flaws. Maitland rightly said that Acton might 
well have written the whole twelve volumes himself; in 
fact he wrote none, not even a chapter. The breadth, 
humanity and true liberal character of the principles on 
which it was conceived mirror the universality of this good 
European who was a Catholic, child of an English father 
and German-Italian mother, born in Italy, educated at 
Oscott, Edinburgh and Munich. At the same time it demon- 
strates his prejudices which amounted almost to a phobia. 
It should not be forgotten that he had the Papacy in 
mind when he uttered his famous dictum about the cor- 
ruption that power brings in its wake. His view of the 
Papacy was warped by his belief that assassination was 
part of papal policy, and he himself whenever in Rome 
went in mortal and daily fear of being assassinated. ‘The 
papacy’, he wrote, ‘contrived murder and massacre on the 
most cruel and inhuman scale. They were not only whole- 
sale assassins, but they made the principle of assassination 
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a law of the Christian Church and a condition of salvation.’ 
Little wonder that he chose H. C. Lea to write the chapter 
on the causes of the Reformation, dealing with the abuses 
of the Papacy. He could not have found anywhere what Fr 
Thurston has called a more prejudiced or more persistently 
inaccurate writer. 

‘Acton’s ultimate thought’, writes Mr Fasnacht, ‘is that 
it is the truth that makes us free. And the ultimate truth is 
that Caesar and God are different. His philosophy is the 
philosophy of freedom. It might be argued that, in the last 
analysis, Acton’s system contains two indefinables, liberty, 
which is a thing that grows, and depends on innumerable 
conditions, and social evolution, which is charged with in- 
terminable consequences. But Acton’s philosophy is not 
strictly a system, it is rather a developing spirit.’ This is a 
just appraisal, and the value of Acton to us is to share in 
the evolution of his spirit and to profit from the many 
incidental insights which are the by-products of his major 
preoccupations. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ECUMENISM 
Henry Sr Joun, o.p. 


REVIEWER in the August number of Theology 
At written that ‘Rome’s tragic rejection of the 
Ecumenical Movement is one of the challenges of 
our day, and it has yet to be faced and met’. By its context, 
a review of Salmon’s Jnfallibility of the Church, this rather 
cryptic sentence seems to imply that the nature of the 
Church (as Catholics conceive it) makes Catholicism essen- 
tially incapable of absorbing the spirit of Ecumenism. If 
that were actually the case it would be truer to say that 
Ecumenism rejects Rome, not that Rome has rejected the 
Ecumenical Movement. 
In order to test the validity of this judgment it is neces- 
sary to define what constitutes the essential spirit of Ecumen- 
ism, and what are the aims to which it gives birth. But it 1s 
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precisely here that a difficulty lies, because the Ecumenical 
Movement has been fluid in its development, originating in 
a spontaneous desire for Christian unity, due partly to the 
threat of world war during the first decade of the century, 
and partly to the problems set to missionary effort by divi- 
sions among Christians. The double source of the desire for 
unity resulted in the emergence of two tendencies within 
the growing movement. In one, emphasis was laid upon 
co-operation between Christian bodies, in spite of differences 
of doctrine. The compelling motive here was that Chris- 
tianity might make a united stand against militarism, racial 
antagonisms and similar evils, which were preparing the 
world for war. From this tendency was born what came to 
be known as the Life and Work Movement, which held its 
first great international conference at Stockholm in 1925, 
under the leadership of Nathan Séderblom, Lutheran Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, nomen praeclarum in the history of 
Ecumenism. Parallel with the Life and Work Movement 
ran another tendency. A World Missionary Conference 
held in Edinburgh in 1910 brought to light a quickened 
consciousness of the weakening effect in missionary effort of 
division among Christians. In this way the Faith and Order 
Movement took shape, holding its first International Con- 
ference at Lausanne in 1927, at which the subject of dis- 
cussion was the dogmatic differences which divide Christen- 
dom. 

From the beginning attempts were made to enlist the 
co-operation of the Holy See in these movements but these 
were consistently refused, though with expressions of great 
charity and goodwill. A decree of the Holy Office dated July 
4, 1919, reiterated the ban originally promulgated in 1864 
on all conferences intended to promote Christian unity sum- 
moned by non-Catholics. A. second decree on July 8, 1927, 
confirmed the necessity of absolute adherence to this ban. 
Undoubtedly in these first stages of the movement there was 
much ill-founded optimism about the possibility of achiev- 
ing unity. It was widely felt that agreement on dogmatic 
questions was of secondary importance. A loose federation 
of Churches, bound together not by doctrinal unity but by 
the desire to work together for the conversion of the world 
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to Christ, was the kind of unity to be aimed at. Agreement 
in faith, so far as that was necessary, would follow if Chris- 
tians of differing beliefs entered into relations of friendship 
and respect on a basis of collaboration in missionary effort. 
It was at this point in ecumenical development that Pope 
Pius XI intervened in 1928 with the first official comment 
of the Catholic Church on the Ecumenical Movement as 
such, though the word itself was not used. In the Encyclical 
Mortalium animos he set out with great clarity the Church’s 
teaching on Christian unity, showing that the unique 
authority with which our Lord had endowed the Church 
made it impossible for her representatives to take part, as 
equals amongst equals, in assemblies of the character pro- 
posed by the movement. Nor was it lawful for Catholics to 
give encouragement and support to them, because by doing 
so they would be giving countenance to a false view of 
Christianity, alien to the Faith of the One Church of Christ. 
This verdict was phrased in uncompromising language, 
which left little room for any appreciation of the aspirations 
after unity which had given rise to the movement, yet the 
picture of Ecumenism, as ‘it then was, was a true one, and 
the condemnation justified by its tendency to be satisfied 
with undoctrinal Pan-Protestantism. 

During the years which elapsed between the Stockholm 
and Lausanne conferences and their successors in 1937 at 
Edinburgh (Faith and Order) and Oxford (Life and 
Work), and largely as a result of the work done by them, 
an almost revolutionary change took place in the outlook 
and aims of the movement. This change was brought about 
directly by the contact of mind with mind, and person with 
person, in the give and take of ecumenical discussion. Such 
discussion, on deep theological and allied themes, is carried 
on in an uncontroversial atmosphere created by the desire 
to get at truth by seeing it against the background of the 
other man’s mind. As a result of this discussion the facile 
optimism, which had showed itself in the earlier stages of 
the movement, has largely disappeared, and certain prin- 
ciples, little realised at first, have come to be recognised as 
integral to true Ecumenism. Of these principles one of the 
most important is that though unity must be basically dog- 
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matic, the road to it is psychological. What is needed is con- 
tact in understanding between those who profess opposing 
faiths in order that the misapprehension created by wide 
variety of cultural background and tradition may be cleared 
up before divergence in dogma can be fruitfully discussed. 
The reports issued by the two world conferences of 1937 
make it clear that there is a growing realisation in the 
Ecumenical Movement that the problem lying at the root 
of all theological divergence is the problem of the nature of 
the Church. It would be untrue to say that all glossing over 
of difficulties has been eliminated from ecumenical thought, 
but it is certainly true that there have been very great 
advances in recent years in the desire to go to the roots of 
everything that now divides Christendom, in the attempt to 
reach the truth, so that the truth when found may be faced. 
No Catholic should be insensitive to the great gain of this, 
or be ready to deny that here the work of the Holy Spirit 
may be seen. 

This change in the outlook of Ecumenism has not gone 
unobserved by the Holy See. Caution remains a marked 
characteristic of its approach, but it would appear that there 
is a corresponding change in its own attitude. As a result of 
the two World Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh it 
was decided that the two movements, Life and Work and 
Faith and Order, should be unified, and the Ecumenical 
Movement as such established as a permanent organisation 
in the form of the World Council of the Churches, on which 
all the religious bodies associated with the movement should 
be represented. It was further decided that the basis of 
church membership in the World Council should be faith 
in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. Shortly before the out- 
break of war in 1939 the date of the first assembly of the 
World Council of the Churches was fixed for August 1941. 
A letter was addressed to the Vatican officially informing 
the Holy See of the establishment of the World Council, 
and expressing the wish that in spite of the abstention of 
the Catholic Church from ecumenical meetings an unofficial 
exchange of views with Roman Catholic theologians might 
be made possible for the purpose of information and clarifi- 
cation. To this the Vatican replied that ‘there was no obstacle 
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in the way of consulting confidentially the bishops and apos- 
tolic delegates’. So matters stood when in September 1939 
the second World War broke out. 

When normal relationships began to be resumed in the 
after-war years, it was decided to hold the first assembly of 
the World Council of the Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. 
The general theme chosen for discussion was ‘Man’s dis- 
order and God’s design’. Delegates of 151 Churches, coming 
from 42 countries and representing some 300 million Chris- 
tians, were present. Of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, the 
Russians under the Patriarch of Moscow were not present, 
and some Protestant bodies were also unrepresented. The 
Catholic Church, in accordance with its consistent practice, 
took no part in the assembly, nor were there any unofficial 
Catholic observers at the deliberations.’ This continued off- 
cial aloofness did not however mean that the Vatican was 
not interested in, still less that it was hostile to, things 
ecumenical. On the Sunday before the Assembly was due 
to meet, the Dutch episcopate, with the undoubted approval 
of the Holy See, issued a Pastoral Letter to be read in all 
Churches, in which the position of the Catholic Church in 
regard to Christian unity was expounded, yet emphasis was 
laid on the common responsibility of Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, for the disunity of Christendom, and the 
Ecumenical Movement was referred to as a positive con- 
tribution to its remedy. The Dutch Bishops also authorised 
a public Mass to be offered in every church on the following 
Sunday for ‘the healing of schism’. 

Since its establishment, the World Council of the 
Churches has been at pains to emphasise that the divergences 
of faith and order which separate Christians are vital, and 
that no lasting unity can be attained by minimising them, 
glossing them over or treating them as if they did not exist. 
It advocates contacts between Christians of every allegiance 
for discussion, in order that nothing may be left undone 
which could contribute to the removal of the obstacles which 
divide Christians. To this end, in ecumenical discussion 
1 At the Faith and Order Conference held this August at Lund in 


Sweden the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden appointed three priests to 
act as observers at its meetings. Cf. The Tablet, August 9. 
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perfect freedom must be allowed in exposition of the truth 
as each allegiance sees it. The World Council is plainly 
anxious that the Catholic Church should bear its testimony 
to the full in all such discussion. That any Christian body 
is compelled by its tenets to deny to other Christian bodies 
the title of Church, in a true and proper sense, is not held 
to be an obstacle to its membership, as the presence at it of 
delegates from various Eastern Orthodox Churches shows. 

It is not yet certain, however, how far these positions of 
the World Council of Churches have determined the general 
direction of ecumenical thought as a whole. There are still 
conflicting trends within the movement. A considerable body 
of opinion holds, as the Theology reviewer appears to do, 
that the Catholic Church by its very nature is inimical to 
the ecumenical spirit and that the movement should pro- 
claim openly its determination to go forward without con- 
sideration of the Catholic position. There are many, too, 
who are still averse to a slow and patient probing of theo- 
logical and psychological difficulties. They wish to hurry on 
with practical schemes for reunion. The parties concerned in 
these agree to differ on points of faith and order whilst 
accepting a common organisation, in the hope that a deeper 
unity will grow from these beginnings. It is no doubt these 
conflicting positions that have caused the authorities of the 
Catholic Church hitherto to treat the Ecumenical Move- 
ment with such reserve and caution. Since the Amsterdam 
Conference, however, there has been a further step forward. 
Reserve and caution still remain; participation in ecumenical 
organisation is still forbidden, but Catholics have now been 
given encouragement to engage with non-Catholics in 
the technique of ecumenical relations. The terms upon which 
this may be done are embodied in a document of great im- 
portance: the Jmstruction to local Ordinaries on the Ecu- 
menical Movement issued in December 1948 by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. This document marks the 
present stage reached in the history of the relations between 
the Holy See and Ecumenism. 

It is in effect a very full answer to the question as to how 
far Catholics can make use of the ecumenical method, and 
make contact with the Ecumenical Movement, without com- 
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promising the unique position of the Church. The Jastruc- 
tion, while stating very definitely that the Catholic Church 
as such takes no part in meetings and conferences of the 
ecumenical organisation, goes on to make it quite plain that 
the Holy See envisages the development of ‘reunion’ work 
on a wide scale within the Church. This work will be 
ecumenical in approach, in touch with the Ecumenical Move- 
ment among non-Catholics and alive to every development 
in it. By the phrase ‘reunion’ work it is clearly indicated in 
the Jnstruction that more is meant than renewed efforts at 
individual conversion. Individual conversion is the ultimate 
aim of the Church’s apostolate. Every Christian must hold 
in some sense that the attainment of the unity which is 
Christ’s will can only come by the conversion of others to 
what he himself believes to be true. In the context of the 
Instruction, however, ‘reunion’ work envisages an inter- 
mediate stage, in which by a corporate and personal approach 
on the part of the Church to other religious allegiances the 
ground may be prepared corporately for the work of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing about unity in Faith. This corporate 
approach must have charity and mutual understanding as its 
immediate objective; the conversion of individuals will 
follow from it as God wills it and when he wills it. 

This ‘reunion’ work, so the Jnstruction lays down, should 
daily assume a more significant place within the Church’s 
pastoral care. Catholics are urged to pray earnestly for it, 
and it is recommended that the faithful should be instructed 
in Pastoral Letters on the nature of the work and the steps 
being taken in each diocese to implement it. Priests and 
religious in particular are to be encouraged by authority to 
take an ardent interest in this cause, and do everything in 
their power by prayer and sacrifice to work for its success. 
The Instruction is insistent that it is above all the Bishops 
who are to make ‘reunion’ work the special object of their 
care and attention, giving it prudent encouragement and 
direction; safeguarding the full presentation of the Faith 
and protecting the faithful against the growth of a spirit of 
indifferentism. The cardinal temptation in ecumenical work, 
where the predominant motive easily becomes an overmaster- 
ing desire to see unity realised among Christians, is to 
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emphasise agreement at the expense of difference; to allow 
the latter to fall into the background and thus give a view 
of the Faith as a whole which is ‘ll-proportioned and dis- 
torted to the point of error. The Jmstruction warns local 
ordinaries to guard against this danger which has clearly 
been already experienced in certain unspecified countries. It 
is not surprising then that the first care of the Holy See is 
wise supervision and control by the hierarchy, in order that 
false hopes may not be raised by the injudicious enthusiasm 
of those whose hearts are liable to get the better of their 
heads. For this reason the direction of the movement in the 
future has been placed unreservedly, and in a manner which 
leaves no room for doubt, in the hands of the Bishops. 

Local Ordinaries are given full powers for three years to 
promote and control, according to their discretion, various 
kinds of meetings on ecumenical lines. Mixed gatherings 
and conferences of Catholics and non-Catholic are envis- 
aged, not only for joint action in defence of the fundamen- 
tal principles of Christianity and the Natural Law, but, with 
due safeguards, for the promotion of ‘reunion’ work proper. 
Meetings between theologians of different allegiances may 
be organised for discussion and exposition of doctrine; these 
must be supervised with special vigilance because of the 
difficult nature of the work, for which only those who are 
competent should be chosen. Suitable priests are to be 
appointed ‘in each diocese to make a special study of the 
Ecumenical Movement, and everything connected with it. 
Provision is also made in the Jmstruction for the holding of 
inter-diocesan, national and international conferences con- 
cerned with ecumenical work. 

It is both the right and the duty of the hierarchy, so 
the Instruction insists, to take the lead in promoting this 
work, each ordinary in his own diocese; but groups of 
Bishops are recommended to combine forces for concerted 
action and for organisational purposes. Nothing which is an 
innovation on the methods of the past can be undertaken 
apart from the guidance, and even in a certain sense the 
initiative, of authority. The matter is something new, and 
hitherto untried on any large scale. It needs, if it is to be 
successful, a delicate balance; rigid adherence to essential 
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truth, rooted in a deep study of theology, and particularly 
of the history of dogma; and at the same time a fresh out- 
look and point of view; no longer the winning of a contro- 
versial victory, but the search for truth in common. Even 
the Catholic theologian, though the Church which guides 
him possesses the truth in its fullness, must seek to see more 
deeply into the truths of Faith, to see them in their whole- 
ness and in relation to the truths held by those who are sep- 
arated from us. Moreover he must seek to penetrate into and 
understand the idiom and way of thought which controls 
expression of belief in those whose background and tradition 
are very different from his own. 

The cautious reserve in all these regulations, which is 
characteristic of the wisdom of the Holy See in embarking 
on a new and experimental policy, is the first thing to strike 
one on reading the Jmstruction. This no doubt explains in 
part the qualified approval with which it was received in 
ecumenical circles. A further reason for its cold reception 
was perhaps the extent to which all ecumenical work has 
been placed under episcopal authority. Fears were expressed 
at the time of its publication that discussion with Catholics 
would in future be robbed of freedom and spontaneity. 
But ecumenical work is liable to be fruitless unless it is con- 
ducted on a level which will be recognised as authoritative, 
and about that there will now be no room for doubt. 

It is clear that the Theology reviewer was wide of the 
mark in asserting that Rome has tragically rejected the 
Ecumenical Movement. The Holy See has watched its 
development from the beginning to ascertain whether its 
principles would develop in such a way that the Catholic 
Church could co-operate with it. Advances have been made 
in a direction which renders co-operation in some degree 
possible. To this extent the Holy See has now taken experi- 
mental action which will open up wide possibilities if the 
Ecumenical Movement ‘s true to its own principles. These 
involve the view that no particular doctrine of the nature 
of the Church, and the consequences which flow from that 
doctrine, can stand as an obstacle to full ecumenical col- 
laboration. 

In looking forward into the future and attempting to 
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forecast in thought what the essential features of a re-united 
Christendom would be, each religious allegiance in divided 
Christendom naturally believes that those essential features 
are to be found already existing in its own polity, spirit and 
outlook; in this Catholics are not singular. The key to the 
reunion of Christendom lies in the apprehension by all of 
the nature and function of the Church as our Lord designed 
them to be. No fruitful unity can emerge which is not 
grounded upon complete agreement over this. It is not 
possible for us to make schemes or plans for reunion, because 
for us the scheme already exists; it has been drawn up by 
our Lord. A day may come ‘n the far future when some of 
the Churches which broke away from Catholic unity as a 
result of the Reformation will have returned to a doctrinal 
position which would make re-entrance into that unity 
feasible. The day, however, is not yet, and it is not possible 
to predict whether ‘t will ever come, or if it does in what 
circumstances it will do so. Meanwhile to work for reunion 
is not to have schemes, but to do all in our power to prepare 
the ground for the truth, both by living the truth more fully 
ourselves and by relating that truth to those truths that our 
separated brethren are striving to live. That is the very 
essence and heart of true Ecumenism. The rest is God’s 
work, and will be done in God’s time and God’s way. 


NOTE 


[The lines of action by which Catholic Ecumenical work could be 
applied to the religious situation in England today, and particu- 
larly the part to be played in them by the Church of England, 
will be discussed in a future article. In the November issue of 
Biackrriars Fr Henry St John will consider the issues raised by 
the republication of Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church. ] 


THE APOLOGETIC PROBLEM TODAY! 


ind Cotumsa Ryan, 

ee HE classical acceptance of the term ‘apologetics’ 
tne comprehends in general whatever bears upon the 
ned defence and justification of religion. And in the 
not specifically Christian and Catholic context this becomes par- 
nat ticularly a question of establishing the reasonable credibility 
oi of the revelation made by Christ and mediated by the 
. a Church. Hence the traditional treatises de Revelatione and 


de Ecclesia, But there is no question in the present paper of 


, 1 engaging in any discussion of these venerable themes. The 
os problem is the more general one of communication in a 
ble certain context. It is the problem, namely, of communicating 
“toh the Word of God to the contemporary mind. This is the 
ae perennial concern of every apostle. The solution brought 


to it will determine the whole course of his apostolate. And 
ly the first necessity of all is to recognise that the problem 
exists, and is novel with every new generation. Perhaps 
never so novel in its implications as in our own time. 
ds By ‘communication’ I mean simply the ‘getting across’ 
of something to others. But it is in a particular context that 
we have here to do with communication—in the context of 
the Word of God vis-a-vis the contemporary sitwation, First, 
therefore, we should avoid the mistake of supposing that to 
‘get across’ the Word of God is like ‘getting across’ anything 
else. For, strictly, it is not we who ‘get across’ the Word of 
God. He himself alone speaks to the faith of men. Never- 
theless, he does use us, reasonable beings, as communicative 
instruments, and there is the problem of how we shall render 
ourselves apt tools to this work. We do, also, even in our 
own right act dispositively upon those to whom he, by our 
instrumentality, addresses his Word, and so prepare them 


| be for its reception; and this imposes upon us a problem of 
icu- approach. Secondly, from the point of view of those with 
ind, whom we are concerned, it is the contemporary mind that is 
ey 1 Adapted from an introductory paper read at a conference of 


Dominicans held at Hawkesyard, July 1952. 
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to receive the Word of God. The questions therefore be- 
come: How to commend our speech that heralds the Word 
to just this mind, and how to win its readiness to hear the 
Word. 

These are not the classical themes of apologetics. Yet 
there is a reason for describing the present problem of com- 
munication as the apologetical problem today. Apologetics 
is established always in the face of accusation. It is the 
Accuser, the Enemy, that makes defence and justification 
necessary. Defence is the counterpart to hostility. I want to 
suggest that the problem of the apostolate today—therefore 
the problem for Dominicans today—is precisely that the 
Word of God is on all hands received by our contemporaries 
with a certain Hostility. It is a hostility rarely declared, some- 
times felt obscurely, most often latent only and unrecog- 
nised. But hostility there is—I would say nearly always. 
The problem of the apostolate is how to overcome this hos- 
tility, what address may be made to the ‘Enemy’ to serve 
as vehicle to the Word of God, and what treatment may win 
his confidence. 

It may serve my purpose to illustrate what I mean by a 
parallel between this and the long-drawn-out truce talks 
that have taken place at Panmunjom. There the problem 
was how to address peaceably an enemy whose terms of 
reference were very far removed from those in common 
acceptance in the West, and how to allay a deep and fearful 
suspicion of Western intentions. I am not for,a moment 
wishing, by this analogy, to suggest that the Western world 
is the spokesman to the East of the Word of God. The 
parallel concerns simply the problem of communication. 
Our problem is how to address, peaceably, those whose stan- 
dard terms of reference have become unrecognisably far 
removed from those of Christ and the Christian tradition, 
and how to allay in them their suspicion that their legitimate 
aspirations will be frustrated by the rule of Christ. Some of 
the apostles of Christ today do seem to me to be not unlike 
unsubtle negotiators of peace who fail to recognise that 
their language has long ceased to be the language of their 
Accusers, and whose every action does only inspire a deeper 
and deeper suspicion of their intentions. 
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It is of course no new thing for the Word of God to be 
received with hostility. The Gospels may be read as the 
dramatically accumulating resistance to that Word when he 
came among men. ‘His own received him not? (John 1, xi). 
He himself promised his apostles no other reception: 
‘Remember my word that I said to you: the servant is not 
greater than his master. If they have persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you. . . . In the world, you shall have 
distress’ (John 15, xix-xx; 16, xxxiii). But enmity, hostility, 
takes different forms. There is the straightforward enmity 
of two rivals on the same plane. They understand each other 
clearly enough, they fight about what they have in common. 
Such was the enmity displayed in most wars of the past. 
Each party knew very well what his enemy was at, and was 
out to defeat it. Our ideological warfare today is different. 
There is a more total confusion of purpose, an exacter repro- 
duction of pandemonium. For now the parties make no 
common assumptions, they do not understand what each 
other is at, they fight increasingly about issues that each side 
expresses differently—issues that do not meet. They are not 
so much at cross-swords as at cross-purposes. There is not 
merely a withdrawal of accredited representatives, a tem- 
porary suspension of communication; there is the accredit- 
ing, if one may so say, of misrepresentatives, and, more 
seriously, a total breakdown of communication. 

The kind of hostility with which the Word of God meets 
in the world today is, I suggest, that which is not merely 
in conflict with it, but at entire cross-purposes. Our problem 
as ambassadors of the Word is to discover a language that 
will not, upon being spoken, at once mislead the enemy; 
and to achieve a form of persuasion that will not, at once 
upon being brought to bear, arouse his resentful suspicion. 

It may very well be objected that this has always been 
the case, that there has always been just this kind of mis- 
understanding of the Word of God, an ideological conflict 
in its extremest form just because of the invasion of nature 
by that which altogether exceeds the capacity of nature. 
The Word of God can be received only by those to whom 
is made the gift of faith; short of faith that Word must 
meet with total incomprehension: ‘To you it is given to 
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know the mystery of the kingdom of God, but to them that 
are without all things are done in parables. That seeing they 
may see and not perceive, and hearing they may hear and 
not understand’ (Mark 4, xii). 

I admit the full force of this objection. There has always 
been just that kind of total incomprehension on the part of 
man towards the Word of God. And it is an incomprehen- 
sion that can only be overcome by the creative Word of God 
himself, effecting in us grace with faith. God alone can com- 
municate himself. But he does use us to be the ministers of 
his self-communication. Now the world has always been hos- 
tile and incomprehending in this supernatural regard. But it 
has had, hitherto, its own human recognitions (very various, 
but always persistent) of its natural religious needs and of 
the claims upon it of the numinous. And hitherto when the 
ministers of Christ have claimed to speak of the Godhead 
and of religious destiny the world has understood clearly 
enough the general field in which their claim is made. Its 
opposition has been at two levels—the incomprehending 
opposition to the Word of God himself which belongs to that 
kind of hostility that I have typified by reference to our 
present ideological conflicts, and the straightforward opposi- 
tion in the order of human religious interpretation which 
belongs to the sort of hostility that implies a mutual under- 
standing and communication. If the apostles of Christ have 
been rejected in the past, it is because they have been taken 
for ministers of a false religion. But what is new, I suggest, 
to our time and generation is that this second opposition has 
itself become hostility of the ideological type because men 
no longer have any clear natural sense of what religion 
itself is. Incomprehension now greets the ministers of Christ 
not simply because they announce the incomprehensible mys- 
tery of God, but for the very fact that they are religiously 
convinced human beings. The enemy does not know, has not 
the faintest idea what it is all about. And like the Chinese 
communists at Panmunjom in face of the Western generals, 
the enemy feels obscurely that we are up to no good—that 
his aspiration to freedom ‘s in some way to be frustrated. 
The problem of the apostolate is the apologetic problem of 
discovering a language that will mean something to the 
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average citizen of 1952, and of persuading him that his 
legitimate aspirations are not to be denied. 

Before going further, I should perhaps apologise for so 
consistently referring to those who are to be embraced in 
an apostolate of charity as ‘the enemy’. The expression is 
not to be taken in the sense for example that it has in the 
phrase ‘the enemies of the Church’; nor do I intend by its 
use any derogatory crying down the good qualities and the 
manifold lovableness of every human creature for whom 
Christ has given his blood. I refer by this title. of ‘Enemy’ 
or ‘Accuser’ rather to everyone in our generation, Catholics 
as well as non-Catholics, clergy as well as laity, self as well 
as others. And I use the expression not as a belligerent but 
in the spirit of such a rare peacemaker as would meet 
accusation by an attempt to discover and sympathise with 
the legitimate motives of the enemy’s accusations. I use it 
to emphasise the latent hostility entertained by our genera- 
tion against the Word of God, to bring out the problem, to 
show the sense in which there is a difficulty in the establish- 
ment of communication. We have to learn to address those 
whose general assumptions, alien from Christ, set them in 
the enemy camp. We need to analyse this uncomprehending 
hostility in greater detail; we need to know something of its 
aspirations, we need to offer \t, if possible, some fulfilment. 

Perhaps this will seem an exaggeration. Are there not 
devout Catholics who throng our parish churches? Are there 
not the members of Catholic Societies, the readers of Catho- 
lic reviews? What of the humble faithful, with their devout 
prayers, their rosary at home-—and the many outside the 
Church who follow Christ with zeal and find his grace a 
living power in their souls? Are these all enemies? And 
I—am I also, as I write, an enemy? 

Yes, in our measure, all of us, I am bold to say, are 
enemies. 

For one moment let us marshal some representatives of 
our generation. I summon them at random, a year’s chance 
acquaintances. There have been the tramps who come to any 
Priory door for what they can get, with a story; the respec- 
table trademen, and the glazier and plumber, and the 
printer’s callow apprentice, and the Oxford or Birmingham 
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professors of arid (and not so arid) philosophy, and the 
engineer turned student of psychiatry, and the motor-cycle 
engineer full of social theories, and the sensitive Anglican 
divine; the Judge of Assizes, the retired Service folk with 
their ladies and daughters suspicious at the novelty of the 
definition of the Assumption and about the mother-and- 
child controversy, the bewildered ex-Airborne officer trying 
his hand in a new job, the hardheaded business adminis- 
trator, the soft-spoken artists and students and pliable young 
men of vaguely cultural pursuits; and the technicians and 
the commercial travellers and off-hand maids and waitresses 
and secretaries and bright or tired shop assistants, bus-con- 
ductors, nurses, policemen, navvies; a briskly competent 
doctor, an exact accountant, aldermen and councillors 
arrayed about their Labour mayor. 

As the procession (and how wearisomely it might be pro- 
longed!) passes before the mind’s eye, the honest observer 
will, I suppose, catch himself warming in sympathy towards 
some, coldly indifferent to others, prejudiced against not a 
few. Do they come under any one common formula? It is 
difficult to know what it can be. But they are all invited into 
membership of the Body of Christ, they have all souls to 
save, the Word of God is to be brought to them all. We 
cannot afford to select for salvation only those who appeal 
to our taste, to lavish care upon them only. And this is our 
temptation—to have our own specialised apostolates (very 
often an apostolate carried out among the long-since con- 
verted) and to leave ‘the others’. In theory ‘the others’ will 
be catered for by other apostles with other tastes. In practice 
(and this is the point of summoning the medley), these 
others constitute that vast majority of our contemporaries 
whom we, as a body, leave entirely untouched. They are the 
entirely secular, they are those upon whose lives and daily 
round not so much as the shadow of supernatural religion 
is cast. 

It is these ‘others’, the millions ‘untouched’, the entirely 
secular (who may indeed have spiritual values and insights, 
but always short of the supernatural) it is these who set the 
problem for us, set it in relief. I do not say that they alone 
constitute our problem, but that they set it out in relief. 
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The problem arises, I think, with regard to all, not only 
with regard to those who are left beyond our reach. These 
escape our reach just because our approach to those others 
with whom we feel at home is inadequate, improper to the 
time, not sufficiently universal. We approach even those 
whom we do approach by way of conventional rules that no 
longer hold. We are like those guards on the island of Kojé 
who have scrupulously applied the nineteenth-century rules 
and regulations governing the administration of prisoner- 
of-war camps, and failed to notice that the rules no longer 
apply and no longer really work; that they play into the 
hands of unscrupulous prisoners who use them but do not 
abide by them. With a handful of the prisoners the rules 
work—by chance. But it is more good fortune than other- 
wise that the handful is there, and has not yet been liquidated 
by the People’s Courts within the compounds. Even so we 
go on using the old approaches, talking the old worn-out 
language to the men and women of our time. With a hand- 
ful it works; but more by good luck than otherwise. And 
it is the general situation, the whole camp of mankind run 
unruly and heedless of the Word of God, that shows up our 
methods, When we say that we do well enough by the 
people whom we do touch, and that it is simply a question 
of finding out how to reach the others (by a further exten- 
sion), we are like people who might say that there was no 
real problem on Kojé, the old methods were right enough, 
and it was only a question of finding out how to extend 
control over the prisoners who had got out of hand. But 
that is exactly to miss the point. The point is that a prisoner- 
of-war camp in the total warfare that communism is con- 
ducting against the West is not the same sort of thing at all 
that prisoner-of-war camps have always been in the past. 
It is no Jonger a group of belligerents, as it were, in sus- 
pense. It has become a new arm of belligerency, an enclave 
of hostile activity potent for propaganda. The old rules do 
not apply. So it is with the apostolate. The old rules do 
not apply. Contemporary human consciousness and experi- 
ence to which our approach has to be made is no longer the 
same thing as it has been in the past. It has an incomprehen- 
sion of religion and religious destiny that is new. 
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It is too large a task adequately to analyse the roots of 
this incomprehension. Briefly it seems to me to lie in the 
very achievement of our generation, the technical character 
of our time. We have perfected techniques. The technical 
character is twofold; it is materialist and it moves in the 
order of numerical abstraction. Quite properly it is concerned 
with the material order, and with this by means of formulae 
mathematical or statistical in tendency. At its best it insists 
upon function and accuracy. There can be no quarrel with 
this as long as it remains within its own proper bounds. But 
it invades the precincts of the human spirit, and it has preten- 
sions to constitute a total wisdom. When a generation comes 
to the point at which personalities are planned and human 
beings are registered and categorised and reduced to the 
terms of social equations, then there is grave danger that 
all reality, material as well as spiritual, elemental forces, 
soil, flesh and blood, soul, God, will be eclipsed in abstrac- 
tion. This is the point which we have reached. We are the 
Unrealists; and we are afraid, when we are confronted by 
the Word of Reality, that the techniques which have led us 
to Unreality must be sacrificed at his altar, and that we shall 
lose the freedom of modern men. Deep in us lies this hos- 
tility, and for defence we set incomprehension in our con- 
sciousness. The problem of the apostle is to make technique 
appear for what it is: the expression of man’s share of God’s 
creative Word; and to overcome the suspicious fear of the 
technicians. 
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IniITIATION THEOLOGIQUE. Par un groupe de théologiens. Tome 
I: Les Sources de la Théologie, 1,050 francs. Tome II: Dieu 
et sa Création, 1,200 frances. (Les Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars 
Publications.) 

Too long have intelligent and inquiring lay-people had to wait 
for a simple, concise yet comprehensive handbook of theology, 
and too long have theologians been hard put to it to find a work 
which they could recommend without misgivings to fill the need. 
There have indeed been innumerable outlines, very varying in 
merit, of purely scholastic theology, but even when these were 
methodically sound, they omitted that presentation of the biblical 
and traditional data which the inexpert most urgently requires. 
Excellent as were such German works as those of Scheeben and 
Schmaus, they were often too cumbersome, sometimes too 
advanced, for the purposes of the beginner. 

The idea of this Initiation théologique originated, we are told, 
with the late Pére Sertillanges, who is also among its contribu- 
tors. It is intended not only for layfolk, but for seminarists and 
other students for the priesthood, and also for religious sisters. 
It is hoped that Church students will find it valuable to supple- 
ment (and, the authors clearly intend, to offset and correct) the 
conventional theological manuals of our day. It is addressed to 
religious sisters because, ‘l’émancipation de la femme dans tous 
les milieux comporte une croissance de sa culture; le développe- 
ment actuel du statut régulier des moniales et des actives doit 
done comporter parallélement un développement de sa culture 
théologique’. The reviewer, belonging to none of these categories, 
is unable to decide whether the work is as well adapted to their 
needs as he would expect and would like to believe. He would 
however point out that the book’s approach is strictly theological, 
and that it is intended for those of the household of the faith 
rather than for the enlightenment or persuasion of non-catholics. 
It is its particular merit that it avoids that jumble of catechesis, 
theology and ‘apologetic’ that makes too many doctrinal books 
so confusing and misleading. 

The work, when complete, will consist of four well-packed, but 
slender and handy, volumes, of which the first two are now pub- 
lished. The first consists of ten chapters under the general heading 
of ‘Theological Sources’, and a number of appendices and tables. 
The first chapter covers the ‘Word of God’ and the general con- 
ception of theological data and sources. Subsequent chapters pro- 
vide a general introduction to the Scriptures, to the Liturgy as 
a theological source, to Canon Law (it should perhaps be explained 
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more clearly what this is doing in this context), to the Fathers 
and Creeds, to the traditions of the Eastern churches, to the 
Ecumenical Councils, to Christian iconography and its place in 
theology, and to the methods and aims of systematic theology. 
Experts may occasionally shiver at the somewhat cavalier and 
assured way in which some moot points are treated; they should 
however remember that the book is not for them (though few 
among them could not learn much from it), and that thorough- 
ness and precision of detail, especially on difficult and delicate 
points still under discussion, are neither possible nor desirable 
in a work of ‘initiation’. But even the beginner and the general 
reader should perhaps be warned that not all the book’s assertions 
are of equal certainty, nor impervious to revision on further study 
and reflection. The tables include a Chronology from Abraham to 
the present day. (It even includes Elizabeth IT of England, but 
the effect is somewhat spoilt by the fact that Her Majesty and 
her immediate predecessors are all included in the ‘Maison de 
Hanovre’.) 


The work starts in earnest with the second volume, which 
covers the subject-matter, and follows the order, of the First Part 
of St Thomas’s Summa Theologica; Volumes III and IV will 
correspond to the Second and Third Parts of the Summa. We can 
have nothing but praise for the manner and method with which 
the various authors (mostly, but not entirely, Dominican) have 
approached their task. Again, we might query some points of 
detail. Perhaps not all the contributions are of quite equal merit. 
But the authors have succeeded in knitting their several con- 
tributions into an organic unity, and each presents his material 
with a refreshing straightforwardness. 


Elementary though the work is, and is intended to be, it 
witnesses to a genuine theological renascence in our time, for 
which the professional no less than the amateur theologian should 
be truly grateful. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


RELIGION AND THE DECLINE or CapitaLism. The Holland Lec- 
tures for 1949. By V. A. Demant. (Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.) 


As its name implies, Dr Demant’s volume of Holland Lectures 
forms a kind of sequel to the now-famous first lectures in this 
series, R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
published originally in 1926. Tawney dealt, in terms which caused 
no little controversy at the time, with the social, economic and 
religious changes through which, by the peak of the Industrial 
Revolution, economic life as a whole had escaped from the control 
of the social and ethical sanctions formerly ruling it, and had 
attained its own autonomous standards, by which all things 
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worked together for good even to those who did not love God. 

It is in this sense that Dr Demant uses the word capitalism, and 
he takes as starting point what he has named the great reversal. 
Economie activity is no longer autonomous, working by the bene- 
ficent processes of its own nature; it is once again very much 
under the control of social and political sanctions. These lectures 
are an attempt to assess the effect of this reversal. The economic 
autonomy of laissez faire has been, in Christian estimation, 
inimical to human living. It has dehumanised men because it 
separated man, as a person, from his own labour, treating it in 
isolation as a marketable commodity. The result was the creation 
of economic man, a unit to be dealt with, not in the context 
of human relationships, but as material for the operation of 
economic law. Will the great reversal, the return of economic 
life to social control, restore to industrial man his place as a 
person in society, of which the capitalist régime had robbed him? 

Unfortunately ‘what the decline of capitalism is making for 
is not what the rise of capitalism made away from’. Dr Demant 
subjects this complex and tangled situation to a close and acute 
analysis. He shows that the period of economic autonomy was a 
unique interlude in human history and that it owed its success to 
a unique conjunction of circumstances favouring its development. 
Moreover it was able to draw for that success upon character 
and virtues which were the product of Christian living in the pre- 
capitalist age. The circumstances have passed and the impact of 
autonomous economic life has largely disintegrated the character 
and virtue which existed before it and contributed to its success. 


Something more is necessary than social arrangement and 
political management to secure in the future that our economic 
life shall subserve human needs in a truly human way. There 
was much that was true in Liberalism, and many of the values 
it fought for will survive, but its cardinal heresy was belief in 
man’s self-perfectibility. An attitude of mind must be recreated 
which will give practical recognition to the fact that man is not 
self-sufficient and that he can only find full self-realisation in 
obedience to God’s law—the law of love which is revealed in 
Christ. 


In a short review it is not possibe to illustrate the skill of 
Dr Demant’s analysis or to give an adequate idea of the variety 
of the ground he covers in carrying it out. He is never dogmatic, 
his conclusions are often tentative, nor is he simpliste. His 
lectures leave the conviction that there is a key to these com- 
plexities and self-entanglements of human living; the key is 
theology applied. The book makes unexpectedly difficult reading, 
perhaps because the style has a cumbersomeness in print which 
may not have appeared in the spoken word. 

Henry St Joun, 0.P. 
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Tue Eneuish Free Caurcaes. By Horton Davies, M.a., D.D., 

D.PHIL. (Oxford: Home University Press; 6s.) 

The internal divisions of Protestantism in the English-speaking 
world are distinctive. Today it is seen more clearly than ever 
before that the apparently endless number of Protestant Christian 
bodies in our civilisation really falls as simply into two main 
divisions as continental Protestantism does into Lutheran and 
Reformed. For practically all our Protestants are either Church 
of England or Free Church. I know that the Free Churches are 
still divided into a number of bodies, very distinct in history, 
ethos and prayer-life. But no one, either friend or enemy, will 
see anything incongruous in their being given common treatment 
in Dr Davies's little volume. I know that the day has not yet 
come when Methodists could merge their Methodist traditions 
into a common Free Church allegiance; and the same must apply 
to the other main divisions. But it seems hard to see any reason 
in the long run why these bodies should remain separated from 
one another. On the other hand, although this speaks a great 
deal of the growing rapprochement between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Free Churches, it must be generally admitted that 
the division between these two types is still far deeper than that 
between the Nonconformists among themselves. 

It seems that the title ‘Nonconformist’ will eventually dis- 
appear in the same way as ‘Dissenter’ has done. They now prefer 
to see their common bond to consist in freedom rather than in 
nonconforming. The psychology is similar to that which is leading 
all Protestants to try to win back for themselves in common use 
the title ‘Catholic’. I remember being told at a Methodist gather- 
ing that there are Methodist Catholics as well as Anglican and 
Roman Catholics! 

Historically the principles which seem most to have charac- 
terised the Free Churches seem to be freedom from all institu- 
tional authority in matters of religion, whether it be hierarchical 
or civil or any other. Closely allied to this is their opposition to 
‘sacerdotalism’ and assertion of ‘the priesthood of all believers’. 
In their early history, they seemed almost equally opposed to any 
set liturgy, except such as could be discovered from reading the 
Bible. Dr Davies suggests that the Free Churches today have 
restored the liturgical principle, and no longer object to set forms 
of prayer on liturgical models, provided that room is still left for 
private and spontaneous devotion. But he thinks that the Free 
Churches are justified in continuing their ‘witness’ to the ‘priest- 
hood of all believers’ and, in general, to the democratic principle 
in Christianity. 

The present book is an sdmirably written history of the rise, 
problems, expansion and stabilisation of English Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Quakers. It deals 
less with their differences, and little with their peculiar doctrines, 
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though these latter were in some cases held with great fervour. 
Doubtless it was wise in so short an account not to over-emphasise 
doctrinal controversies which are no longer alive today. It cannot 
have been easy to bring the complicated history of these groups 
into so modest a compass, and to present it in so readable a form. 
For the book certainly will hold our attention. 

A Catholic reading this type of book will notice a complete 
absence of any reference to the fact that Catholics and Non- 
conformists struggled together for several centuries, labouring 
together under common religious, civil and educational disabili- 
ties, crippled by the same Corporation, Conventicle and Five- 
Mile Acts. It is conceivable that a Catholic would be equally 
unconcerned with the common sufferings of Nonconformists, so 
marked has been the tradition of bigotry and antipathy between 
us. Persecution will often draw people together, as it drew 
together Protestants and Catholics in Germany in the recent war. 
Several factors seem to have prevented this in the case of Non- 
conformists and Catholics One factor would be the ideology of 
the Free Churches, whose objection to the Church of England 
was always that they had not gone as far as they should in their 
rejection of Roman errors. Another would be the policy of the 
Nonconformists in favour of undenominational education. In this 
book this policy is depicted as a struggle for toleration against 
Anglican attempts to impose the Church of England. Since the 
Church of England had so many schools in which half or more 
would be Nonconformists, their struggle sounds reasonable. But 
it was of course in practice equally a struggle against Catholic 
schools for Catholics. 

How far is it true today that the love of freedom in the Free 
Churches places them at the opposite extreme to ourselves? 
I venture to think, not so far as Dr Davies would seem to imply. 
Nonconformists are increasingly recognising the sound Chris- 
tianity of doctrines and practices they once queried or rejected. 
Thus they do not all so wholeheartedly reject the priesthood of 
orders, in addition to a priesthood of the faithful. They are coming 
back to the liturgy, and many of them express faith in a visible 
Church. In matters of belief, as with most other Christians, many 
are returning towards orthodoxy, and many have never lost a 
simple faith in the Creed. Further, if they look towards the 
Catholic Church, they must be impressed by the growth of the 
Apostolate of the Laity, and the increased appreciation of a 
common priesthood of the faithful enabling everyone to have 
their part in common prayers and sacrifice. They must be im- 
pressed by the growth of Social Christianity under the guidance 
of the Popes, and with the co-operation of both the orders of 
clergy and the organs of Catholic Action. 

Dr Davies in his little book has steered clear of all clash with 
Catholics, perhaps because of his wisdom in avoiding mention of 
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us. May it help us to appreciate a large and influential body of 
Christians, who have a history distinguished for the social work 
they have undertaken for the good of their neighbours! 

H. Francis Davis 


FREEDOM AND AvTHoRITY 1x Epucation. By G. H. Bantock. 

(Faber and Faber; 18s.) 

When a book starts out by claiming on its title-page, with 
Peacock, that the nonsense written on education in the past out- 
weighs the nonsense written on anything else, we can be tolerably 
sure of a lively treatment of the author’s theme. We can also 
expect that he will be speaking from coherent terms of reference, 
and that he will be constructive as well as negative; for otherwise 
the challenge on the title-page would rebound upon himself. Mr 
Bantock’s book has certainly fulfilled its very bold task with 
flying colours. It is indeed one of the greatest merits of the book 
that the several chapters, most of them familiar to the readers 
of the various educational journals in which they have appeared, 
take on when reprinted together a unity which, on the one hand, 
will stand the closest scrutiny, and on the other hand could not 
have had its organic strength detected as they came out piece- 
meal before. 

The theme is a reassertion of the need for authority in the 
education of our children. Mr Bantock joins issue squarely with 
the two characteristic features of the Progressive movement— 
‘self-expression’ and ‘group activities’, as both of them leading to 
impoverishment and barbarisation through an incomplete (and 
therefore false) view of what the human person is. At the very 
outset, then, the Catholic reader is attracted, since this is the 
crux of his own diagnosis of modern educational wastage and 
malaise. He reads on to discover what kind of humanism is going 
to be offered. 

Mr Bantock’s method is first of all to strip away some of the 
complacency of doctrinaire Progressives by attacking their 
fashions at the source: the ideas from which they flow. This 
involves a devastating analysis of the philosophy of planning, 
as mustered in the work of its most respected exponent in this 
country, the late Professor Karl Mannheim. The charge is not 
only that Mannheim’s planning, if consistent, would lead to the 
discounting of personality in education altogether, but that it 
cannot in any case be consistent. ‘The individual finds his pro- 
tection in the future of the community and the anonymity which 
that implies; responsibility for the future is pushed on to the 
impersonal forces involved in the proper working of society that 
the plan implies, and is to a considerable extent removed from 
the care of the individual’. Yet the planners have to admit that 
there is no objective measurement they can apply to the plan, 
but only their own subjective assessment, and one moreover 
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which falsely makes man’s social aspect their supreme criterion. 
To this Mr Bantock opposes the personalism of Mr T. S. Eliot, 
in which culture can never be abstractedly planned, ‘because it is 
also the unconscious background to our planning’. 

It is his contention that the exponents of ‘self-expression’, 
likewise, are misled into a false assumption that freedom is auto- 
matically a good irrespective of the quality of the freedom 
allowed: that despite the gains that have accrued from Froebel- 
ism, ‘the child’ rather than ‘the child transformed’ is being 
regarded as the end of education, with methodologies of ‘interest’ 
and ‘activity’ which threatens to became absolute instead of 
(properly) merely introductory to hard disciplinary training. For 
‘it cannot be overemphasised that in schools our primary con- 
sideration is the training of minds; activity is quite futile and 
meaningless unless it is guided by a sense of purpose; and the 
comprehension of purpose belongs to the realm of the mind’. 

Upon this diagnosis, of incomplete views of man and of free- 
dom, the treatment recommended is derived from three pioneer 
reformers—Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman and D. H. Law- 
rence. The three chapters on these men are most skilfully written, 
since their fundamental positions are not uniformly well grasped 
by the educated public and it was necessary to ‘expound’ at 
times the content of their works without seeming to do so overtly. 

From Arnold, Mr Bantock reinforces the distinction between 
means and ends (and reminds us that Arnold was making it 
nearly a century ago now), in a view of culture which always set 
supreme store on the quality of living, by contrast with Dewey’s 
debased subjectivism. But while he does draw attention to 
Arnold’s ‘inability to conceive any authority which transcends 
the State’, he does not discuss that matter at all adequately: 
which is a pity, since this defect in Arnold is surely fatal to his 
view of the future. 

From Newman there comes, in a truly magnificent chapter, 
all that the Catholic reader would himself expect: the unity and 
the hierarchy of the sciences, ‘knowledge its own end’ (and what 
this did not mean), liberal education, the true inwardness of 
conviction and ‘real assents’, and freedom as a discipline sub- 
ordinated to purpose and needing training—in sum, a philosophy 
of education which, says Mr Bantock, one does not necessarily 
have to be a Catholic to endorse. He is not a Catholic himself. 

From D. H. Lawrence, who appears here as complementary 
to Newman, and jointly with him as a corrective to Arnold, comes 
a subjective reinforcement—the call to live not from the head 
but from ‘the vital centres’. Mr Bantock devotes immense care 
to disentangling Lawrence’s essential meaning from the ‘legend’ 
that has grown up around his name at the hands of those who 
thought him preoccupied with sex. There are occasions when one 
feels that things are getting a little stretched—e.g., when ‘New- 
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man’s acceptance of the Church provides an example of how a 
man could still fulfil his deepest nature [Lawrence’s point] by 
accepting one of the presented forms of current civilisation’. Is 
that what Newman was doing? But if we are at first startled to 
see it asserted that Newman and Lawrence meet ‘in the sphere 
beyond personality, in what Newman called the Object and what 
Lawrence termed ‘“‘the third ground”’ ’, by the end of the chapter 
we have at all events had this thesis marshalled in a fascinating 
manner. 

It is altogether a book most disturbing in its diagnosis and 
most stimulating in its treatment; severe, but not unjust, and 
buoyant throughout. Curiously enough, though Maritain is no- 
where mentioned, the philosophical Personalism of Mr Bantock 
is essentially of the kind that his Catholic readers will have 
learnt from Maritain’s True Humanism and Education at the 
Crossroads. And they will be grateful for the incisive exposition 
that this book gives to it. 

A. C. F. 


Tur Bony. A Study in Pauline Theology. By John A. T. Robin- 
son. (S.C.M. Press; 7s.) 

This is a brilliantly instructive study of the Pauline doctrine 
concerning the Church as the Body of Christ; intended above all 
to expound its realistic Christological meaning. The expression 
“Mystical Body’ is even accounted unfortunate, as tending to 
suggest a metaphorical sense. The Church is a Body, not because 
it is so close-knit a society, so powerfully informed by the one 
Spirit of Christ, that it is thereupon seen as deserving to be so 
represented, but because it is in reality one with the suffering, 
the eucharistic, the glorious Body of Christ himself. But does 
this not then simply require that the Body of Christ is to be 
conceived of according to some rarefied sense of the word? 
According to our ordinary conception of the Body, this surely 
would have to be said—if, that is to say, Body is conceived of 
in contrast to soul, as matter in contrast to form, as a principle 
of individuation and exclusiveness. This, however, is not what the 
Bible, not what St Paul, take Body, in its quite literal mean- 
ing, to signify. For St Paul, Body as such already has what we 
with our Greek way of conceiving of it can only reckon a highly 
mysterious meaning. Taken quite literally it can mean, for him, 
not one part of the whole human being, but the whole human 
being and personality, considered ‘in the solidarity of creation’, 
as made for God. 

The great value of this book, then, is that it sets out with 
remarkable clarity this original biblical concept of Body (as also 
the kindred, yet strongly contrasted concept of Flesh), and, as it 
says, ‘correlates all Paul’s language on the body’. We can hardly 
fail in some degree to misunderstand St Paul if we substitute our 
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own rather earthly, limited concept of Body for his and then 
subtilise and mysticise it to meet the requirements of dogma. 
That is the way of cheap theology; and if we would avoid that 
way, this is the kind of book that many of us probably need. 
RicHarD KEHOE, 0.P. 


RELIGION, ScrENcE AND Human Crisis. By Francis L. K. Hsu. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 14s.) 

Dr Hsu describes the basic problem of this book as being to 
decide on ‘the nature of the relationship on the one hand, and 
the distinction on the other, between magic and science in human 
culture’. Roughly two-thirds of the volume is devoted to a 
detailed survey of the behaviour of the inhabitants of a town 
in the Yunnan Province of China in face of a cholera epidemic. 
It tells us of the prayer-meetings they held, the ceremonies they 
performed and what it cost them to perform them, and also what 
was their attitude to modern medical treatment. The latter part 
of the book sets these facts in the wider context of anthropological 
studies in various parts of the world and discusses at some length 
the new hoodoo of Western civilisation in a place like Chicago 
where magic has to be dressed like science. But what do all these 
facts mean? Throughout the discussion the reader is aware of a 
pathetic contrast between the care with which information is 
assembled and the lack of penetration with which it is inter- 
preted, between the precision of the data and the vagueness of 
the thought that is brought to bear upon it. A great deal of space 
is given to the criticism of Malinowski’s distinctions between 
magic, science and religion, but nothing very constructive 
appears to be put in their place. One feels it is a case of people 
who live in glass houses. After what he has said, has a writer 
who can conclude his book with the inept remarks about religion 
which appear on page 133 any right to be taken with complete 
seriousness? 


THe Existentiatist Revott. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. (Bruce 

Publishing Company; $3.50.) 

Reason AND ANTI-REASON IN Our Time. By Karl Jaspers. (S.C.M. 

Press; 7s. 6d.) 

To classify certain philosophers as existentialist seems to be 
one of the simplifications by abstract thought that they have pro- 
tested against. We think of them as a dissenting sect, because 
we have come to consider philosophy as something that deals with 
a set of problems, and chiefly with the problem of knowledge. 
The great European tradition that began with Socrates preferred 
to see it as a way of life, a reflection on the whole of our experi- 
ence. Surely it is here that these philosophers belong, by their 
concerns if not always by their conclusions; and if this is so 
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We can hardly hope to display their ideas neatly, as we might 
summarise the tenets of a sect. 

Dr Reinhardt’s book is valuable as a set of introductions to 
the work of these thinkers. It implies no disrespect to him to 
say that a man will learn much more of what it is to philosophise 
if he reads any book by one of the writers under discussion. 
There is a danger that reading The Existentialist Revolt may be 
substituted for this action until the next summary appears. 

An introduction to the translation of three lectures by Professor 
Jaspers would have helped his readers. Ordinary language is 
adequate to express the concepts that arise from definite objects. 
but the experience usually called metaphysical can only be com- 
municated by negation and analogy. Each philosopher witnesses 
to this experience in his own way, but though Jaspers’ account 
will be recognised as authentic, his writing is at times quite 
needlessly obscure. To repeat his demand that we take a leap 
into the imageless, unobjectifiable, self-impelling source of our 
self, which is Reason’, indicates the quality of Jaspers’ prose 
rather than the process to be followed. But it is made clear that 
the condition of the experience is a moral and intellectual life 
based on Reason, which is a rather vague notion akin perhaps 
to ‘spirit’. Spirituality, nobly conceived, is the central theme of 
the book. 

The life of Reason has to be lived in a world that has betrayed, 
not transcended, the discipline of science. Aberrations such as 
Marxism and psycho-analysis, discussed here a little petulantly, 
are based not on Reason but on false emotion. In the face of this 
irrational world Reason must wait patiently, enduring the 
tension. Here we may well have some doubt whether the treat- 
ment is adequate. There are mountains in modern Europe not to 
be moved by a purely philosophic faith. As Joseph Pieper has 
recently reminded us, what is lacking here can be found only in a 
philosophy that draws its strength from the Christian revelation, 
even though it will not use this directly. > 

L.B. 


Tue Goap or Love. Edited by Clare Kirchberger. (Faber and 

Faber; 18s.) 

With a scholarly concealment of her scholarship, Miss Kirch- 
berger presents to us the results of her work upon the Middle 
English manuscripts of this treatise. She reviews the reasons for 
rejecting the medieval attribution of it to St Bonaventura: and 
she has devised an ingenious simplification of the usual para- 
phernalia of stars, daggers, italics and footnotes to give a general 
indication of the state of accretion and rejection through which 
the Stimulus Amoris passed in its wanderings about Europe. 

The critical text which we are promised from other hands will, 
if it follows the lead given here, afford further evidence of the 
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methods and motives of medieval editors: perhaps the most 
valuable part of the present Introduction is the analysis of the 
latest, ‘Christocentric’, additions to the text, and the editor's 
relating of these to the needs of late fourteenth-century English 
piety. She is content to accept the contemporary ascription of 
this English recension to Walter Hilton; and, though it will be 
illuminating to have in due course the opinion of other scholars 
upon linguistic and historical criteria, it ig doubtful whether 
Hilton's authorship will ever be conclusively proved or disproved. 

In the Stimulus we have the plain man’s guide to contempla- 
tion, firmly based upon the Church’s traditions of catechism and 
instruction, moderate, balanced and sound. It is embellished, 
according to the taste of the time, with many highly-coloured 
appeals to the emotions, calculated to provoke pite, to bring men 
to tears of compassion and love for the Passion of their Saviour; 
and even if Margery Kempe had not told us so herself, we might 
have guessed that she knew these parts of it well; but there is 
much else in it which she might have pondered to her profit. 

All those who are attracted by the devotional literature of the 
Middle Ages will be indebted to Miss Kirchberger for her edition. 
It is only regrettable that she, in her own devotion to her Middle 
Knglish text, has in a publication destined for the general reader 
retained so many of the difficulties which are presented by the 
vocabulary and syntax of the original. 

Eric COLLEDGE 


THE Fruit in THE Seep. Chapters of Autobiography. By Margaret 

Leigh. (Phoenix House; 9s. 6d.) 

Solitude, prayer and manual work are the oldest traditional 
approach to sanctity in these islands. It was, on and off, as an 
‘enablement of vision’ that Margaret Leigh saw the lonely ven- 
tures in farming and crofting which are the themes of her best- 
known books. Her spiritual autobiography leaves her on the 
threshold of a Carmelite cell; yet the book itself recalls the voca- 
tions pursued in Rotha Clay’s Lives of the English Anchorites. 

She has written of her long resistance to a call, but half under- 


stood, received as a young girl. It is important to note—for the 


book was designed to help others—that, until she met a few 
books, mostly by studious converts like herelf, on the eve of her 
reception into the Church, she never found anything enduringly 
helpful in any visible form of Christianity. She was a typical 
child of Oxford; and, on her own showing, an intellectual snob. 
Incidentally, her book is invaluable for its criticism of the results 
of women’s education. In 1919 she became a Lecturer in Classics 
at Reading University. She was then twenty-four and had just 
broken with Quakerism to which she had been drawn by its 
witness to peace and its spirit of silent prayer. 

She was five years at Reading. During vacations she rented a 
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solitary cottage in what had been the Cornwall of Katharine 
Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence. Here she began to work with her 
hands, write and keep a door ajar for the supernatural. 

She left Reading for the life that is outwardly portrayed in her 
books. This book, although it goes over the same ground, is 
another story, in which criticism of herself is offset by criticism 
of the world which affords so little help towards the discovery of 


the one thing needful. In this light it should be read and re-read. 
HELEN Parry EpEN 


De La Satie: Lerrers anp Documents. Edited by W. J. Bat- 
tersby, PH.D. (Longmans, Green; 25s.) 

Dr Battersby now supplements his two volumes on St John 
Baptist De la Salle, as an educational pioneer and ag saint and 
spiritual writer, with a third, containing all the extant letters and 
other papers of De la Salle: for the most part the translations 
are accompanied by the original French text, and the whole col- 
lection is most ably annotated by the editor in the light of his 
researches. 

The collection is not a large one: ninety-five letters, and six 
documents of no great length, are all that have survived from 
what must have been, as Dr Battersby says, an ‘enormous mass’. 
Nor can we comfort ourselves with the thought that we have all 
that was most important. On the contrary: the letters, for 
example, ‘reflecting the Jansenist controversy . . . have all dis- 
appeared’, though J. B. Blain in his biography of De la Salle 
has preserved the text of the one in which the saint protests 
against the Dean of Calais having put his name on the list of 
Appellants. And the nearest thing there is to a complete series 
are twenty letters addressed to Brother Gabriel Drolin in Rome 
between 1702 and 1716; but these are of special interest and 
value. 

In addition to the light they throw on the personality and 
methods of De la Salle and the early history of the institute he 
founded, these letters are interesting to the general reader as 
plain straightforward glimpses into another age and another 
country, even though from the specialised angle of a religious 
superior writing to his subjects. Apart from Drolin, the Brothers 
‘who have most letters to their credit were not high-calibre souls, 
and the saint is reduced to giving advice on the most elementary 

ints’. He was strict and outspoken in rebuke, but always out 
of solicitude for his brethren. He writes to Brother Matthias: 
‘It appears that Brother Sebastian’s shoes were too small for 
him, but that they fit you. Take them, and do not wait to be told 
twice. We shall have to have a pair of breeches made for you 
if you need them. I shall take care that you are provided with 
what is necessary.’ On the personal side, that last sentence, in a 
wide sense, is the keynote of this correspondence. D.A. 
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